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ein ono. in Basil’s thoughts when his old teacher, having 
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an introduction I want. Publishers naturally | 
look cool upon an unknown writer who is a 
stranger to them. If I knew anybody who had a | 
connexion in the trade, and would just take me | 
by the hand at first, that is all that is wanted. | 
But I don’t know anybody, you see.” 

We must do Basil the justice to say that he | 
had strictly abided by his self-denying ordinance. | 
Since the evening—some nine months before the | 
time at which we have now arrived—when Minnie | 
had shown him a little of what was lurking in his | 
heart, he had not been near the Douglases ; he | 
had even avoided his favourite evening walk— | 
St. James’s park—lest, placing himself within | 
the magnetic influence of Chelsea, he should be | 
overcome. 

During his father’s illness, indeed, he had 
enough to occupy his mind ; but when his father 
had so far recovered as to take flight into the 
country, and Basil was left alone to wile away 
his evening leisure as he best might—summer 
evenings too—we trust that our readers will give 
him some credit for fortitude and determination in 
not transgressing the bounds and throwing his 
scruples to the winds ; the more so that he knew 
his friends the Douglases would think his desertion 
strange and captious. 

Now, however, there seemed a good and suffi- 
cient reason for renewing his intercourse with Mr. 
Douglas; and, thought Basil, “ I should be con- 
ceited to suppose that I cannot pay a single visit 
to Rosa’s father on a matter of business, without 
danger to poor Rosa’s peace of mind. All I have 
to do, is to be very cautious if I should happen to 
see the young lady. And, after all,” thought he, 
in continuation, “my circumstances are a little 
different now from what they were then.” 

The result of these rapid thoughts was an offer 
to introduce Mr. Julius Hackle to a friend—at 
least an acquaintance, in the literary world, who 
might perhaps—though Basil could hold out no 
confident expectation—be able and willing to assist 
him in his pursuit. The thankfulness and joy 
which this ‘offer inspired in Mr. Hackle almost 
reproved Basil for his momentary hesitation, while 
it at once obliterated any remaining scruples he 
might have felt. 

* You had better leave your manuscript with 
me,” said Basil, “and I will forward it to-morrow 
to my friend Mr. Douglas, and fix an evening for 
our calling on him. He will have had time then, 
you know, to look it over, and will be able to give 
his opinion and advice at once.” 

This proposal, however, to Basil’s surprise, 
seemed rather to take Mr. Hackle aback. 

“Certainly, certainly,” he said hesitatingly ; 
“perhaps it might be a good plan: but—excuse 
me, my dear Mr. Basil, I would not ask the 
question if it were not of vital consequence to me; 
but, in such a case as this, one cannot be too 
guarded and cautious. Do you know—do you 
think your friend is to be trusted P” 

“To be trusted, my dear Mr. Julius!” said 
Basil. 

“TI dare say I don’t express myself intelligently,” 
replied the poor author, in trembling earnestness : 
“JT am sure he must be an honourable gentleman 
. = friend of yours—you said a friend, Mr. 

asil P”” 





“ Yes, I think I did ; and I may so far vindicate 
my choice of friends,” rejoined Basil, smiling, “as 
to express my full confidence that Mr. Douglas is 
an honourable gentleman.” 

* And you do think he is beyond the reach of— 
no, not beyond the reach, he cannot be; but you 
believe, quite firmly, that he would not be likely 
not at all likely, to yield to temptation ?” j 

“To temptation to anything dishonourable 2” 
said Basil; “I suppose that is what you mean, 
Certainly, I should say, not at all likely. But I 
do not yet quite understand you, Mr. Hackle.” 

“ Why, you know,” said the poor author, in a 
tone of great solemnity, ‘“ there have been instances 
in which such things as these ’—placing his hand 
on his buttoned coat, with an intimation that the 
treasure lay there, in his breast-pocket, very near 
to his heart—‘“such things as these have been 
surreptitiously obtained, or kept back from the 
rightful owner, when once they have been inean- 
tiously allowed to leave his hands, or have been 
found mutilated when they have been returned 
or have even been used x. ; 
; **T cannot say, indeed, Mr. Hackle,” said Basil, 
interrupting his old teacher. “Such things have 
been, I dare say. All I can say in reply is, that I 
believe Mr. Douglas to be quite incapable of any 
such felonious deeds ; but if you have any remain- 
ing hesitation, you are on the right side of the 
hedge now. I will answer for the safe conveyance 
of the packet to Mr. Douglas: after that, I must 
leave you to judge of its comparative danger or 
safety.” 

“I think I may venture; yes, after what you 
have said—pray do not be offended, Mr. Basil; 
you see of what extreme importance a right 
understanding is in this matter——,; but atter 
what you have been so kind as to say, I am sure I 
may venture :”—and with tremulous and ill- 
concealed reluctance Mr. Julius Hackle delivered 
into Basil’s hands the precious deposit. 

On the following day Basil transmitted it to 
Mr. Douglas by a safe hand, accompanying it with 
a note, in which he proposed, if convenient and 
agreeable, to step across to Chelsea and introduce 
his friend, three days from that date. And 
receiving a laconic reply: “ Pray come, and bring 
your friend with you,” he insisted on Mr. Hackle 
making their Strand lodgings his home, at any 
rate till the eventful evening was past. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


MR, DOUGLAS'S CRITICISMS ON THE MANUSCRIPT, AND HIS 
COUNSELS TO MR, HACKLE, 


Mr. Dovetas received his young friend, and his 
young friend’s friend, with open-hearted kindness. 
“I thought you were never coming to see me 
again, Mr. Basil,” said he; “and I should not 
have let you off so easily, but my performances 
don’t _ pace with my intentions. I have been 
very much engaged since I saw you last. But I 
ought to apologise to you,” he added, “rather 
than expect an apology from you. Your father 
has had a long and sharp illness, Mr. Marsden.” 

“He has indeed, sir.” 

“So Mr. Harebell told me. I called in at 
Harebell’s one day when I was passing, and he 
told me so. I ought to have made a point of 
calling on you after that, but the time never came. 
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I am very rarely in town in the evening you 
know.” 

It was a great relief to Basil, to find his friend 
so good-naturedly shifting the blame of their 
recent estrangement on to his own shoulders, 
instead of putting him upon his defence, which 
would have been exceedingly embarrassing ; and 

the subject was soon dismissed. Meanwhile, Mr. 
|| Hackle had timidly looked around him, with a 
feeling approaching to reverence. For the first 
time in his life he was in the presence of a real, 
live, genuine author, one who had not only written 
books, but had had them printed—books upon | 
books, with his name on the title page too; and | 
who, so far from having exhausted his stock of | 
Jmowledge, acknowledged himself to be busier | 
than ever in writing more books. He was quite | 
| qstonished at the freedom which marked the | 
intercourse between the author and his young | 
friend, Mr. Hackle’s former pupil. 

The room itself in which they sat seemed to | 
Mr, Hackle to be entitled to deep veneration. It | 
had quite a classic air about it. It was a large 
room in an old-fashioned house, in a dull street, 
opening at one end upon the Thames, and shaded | 
on either side by ancient trees, which in their | 
younger years had probably shed their autumnal | 
leaves upon the head of sir Hans Sloane, in whose 
days the now dull and almost dilapidated street 
was the abode of wealth and fashion. Indications 
of this yet remained in the superior dimensions of 
the author’s stuay, and the faded decorations of 
its walls and ceiling. 

But to these manifestations of decayed grandeur 
Julius Hackle was sufficiently insensible. The 
shelves of rough carpentry which occupied one 
side of the room, and were filled with books of all 
sizes, all thicknesses, all imaginable shapes, all 
ages, all stages of book life, on all subjects, ap- 
parently, and in all confusion, evidently there for 
use and not for show—the large table in the 
middle of the room, spread with books, papers, 
pamphlets, proof sheets, manuscripts, blotting 
paper, dozens of pens in all stages of blackness, 
blotches of dried ink, a huge inkstand, so big that 
if some giant had turned author, and had plucked 
quills from eagles’ pinions for pens, it might well 
have served his turn—pack thread, pounce, paper 
knives, pen knives, and we know not what beside, 
in such conglomeration of confusion as an author’s 
table only knows—the upright tall desk in one 
corner of the room, the low desk beneath the win- 
dow, the only tidy feature within the four walls, 
with the music stool beside it, Rosa’s seat when 
Rosa was her father’s amanuensis; but Rosa was 
not there then—the sofa covered with books and 
| papers, books and papers everywhere, even on the 
| carpeted floor, in rich disorder—the old-fashioned 
easy chair, covered with leather, changed by age 
from red to black—the basket, like a clothes 
| basket for size and shape, filled with waste 
|| paper :—-where shall we end ?—these were the 
manifold signs and tokens of literary life which 
| filled Julius Hackle with warmest admiration of 
| the veteran author, 

Mr. Hackle had sufficient time for these observa- 
tions. It seemed as though Mr. Douglas was in 
no hurry to approach the subject which lay nearest 








his heart, and that his friend was reluctant to 


introduce it. At length, however, Basil ventured 
to allude to the object of the visit. 

“True, true! your friend’s manuscript,” said 
Mr. Douglas, coolly. “ Yes, to be sure;” and he 
seized the poker and stirred the fire. 

“T am afraid,” said Mr. Hackle, after an 
awkward pause, and with a faltering voice, “ that 
I have encroached too much on your time, which 
must be valuable ; and perhaps you have not been 
able yet to look over my poor production——” 

“1 would not call it a poor production if I were 
you, sir,” said Mr. Douglas, gravely. 

Mr. Hackle brightened up. 

“ For of course you don’t mean that vow think 
it a poor production,” continued the experienced 
author, in an unaltered tone, which was, as we 
have said, grave but yet friendly, and even cordial ; 
“and if others think it so, leave it for them to 
give it so harshaname. If you could know so 


| much of the world—our little world, I mean—as 


I know, Mr. Hackle, you would be sure that there 
are always enough to think meanly of an author’s 
capacities, without his being at the trouble of 
giving them the hint.” 

“T have no doubt you ‘are quite right there, 
sir,” said the rebuffed Mr. Hackle, with a sigh of 
resignation, and timidly: “and I fear I have not 
given you time to form an opinion. Indeed, I 
could not have ventured to submit my ”—poor 
production had nearly escaped his lips again, but 
he saved it—‘“ my manuscript to your perusal, if 
Mr. Basil had not encouraged me.” 

“Mr. Basil was quite right, sir; he knew that 
any friend of his would be right welcome to my 
best advice and assistance; I only wish it were 
more valuable than it is; but such as it is you 
shall have it, Mr. Hackle. I have looked over 
your manuscript, sir—I did so the same night on 
which I received it; but before we say more about 
that, may I ask whether your views are particularly 
and especially directed to literature as a profession— 
a mode of obtaining subsistence—or is this maiden 
attempt, which you call ‘a poor production,’ to 
stand singly and alone as your first and last offer- 
ing at the shrine of letters P” 

Mr. Hackle softly confessed to the impeach- 
ment: it was his ambition to make literature his 
future pursuit, if he might find admittance into 
the honourable and enviable guild. 

“ Ay, Mr. Basil hinted as much to me in his 
note ; but I was not sure,” said Mr. Douglas ; and 
once more he raised the poker and gave the fire a 
mighty stir, with great solemnity. “I think it 
was on that particular point, among others, Mr. 
Hackle, that my young friend informed me you 
would do me the honour of asking my advice,” he 
added, laying down the poker. 

“If I might so far presume, sir,” said Mr. 
Hackle. 

“ Undoubtedly, Mr. Hackle; though I fear,” 
rejoined Mr. Douglas, still gravely, “that my 
advice, such as it is, will bear an unfavourable 
construction.” 

“T am afraid,” said Julius, colouring, and with a 
slight trepidation of manner, “ that my poor——” 

* Your ‘ poor production’ has had an unfriendly 
and prejudiced critic,” you would say, observed 
Mr. Douglas, with a kindly encouraging smile. 
“It is not so, I assure you; and to set your mind 
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at ease on this score, let me say that I was| While he was speaking, Mr. Douglas rose from 
interested in your manuscript, and that I cannot | his seat and walked across the room to his book. 
conscientiously coincide in your own description of | shelves, returning with a volume, which he put 
it, Mr. Hackle. If I were empanneled on a jury, | into Mr. Hackle’s hands. “ Did you ever see that 
and it were put thus: ‘ What say you, gentlemen, | work P” he asked. 

is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty of a} Yes, Mr. Hackle had seen it: he happened to 
poor production?” my verdict would be ‘ Not | possess it; it was one of a few books which he 
guilty, my lord.’” | had left at his country lodgings ; it was a charm. 

A gleam of pleasure irradiated the pale face of | ing book, he said. : 

the poor student :—‘ Sir, I am delighted; you are | “ Ah, I supposed you might be acquainted with 
only too kind, sir ; this is encouragement indeed, | it, Mr. Hackle ; and perhaps I am not wrong in 
for which I dared scarcely hope after the rebuffs I | believing it to be the model—I mean as regards 
have received, sir. Accept my heartfelt thanks,” | style—on which you have partly formed your 
exclaimed he, with unwonted vivacity, while his | own ?” 








eyes glistened with gratitude. 


It might be so, Mr. Hackle confessed ; at least 


Mr. Douglas’s fire wanted a good deal of he might insensibly have adopted the—the— 


stirring that evening. He once more took the 
poker in hand. 
“Tam sorry to raise hopes only to dash them 


down again,” he said at length ; “ but it would be | 


wanton cruelty in me to give the encouragement 
for which I see you are listening, Mr. Hackle: I 
dare not give it.” 

Sad and sorrowful was the change on Mr. 
Hackle’s countenance then. Basil, who had 
hitherto silently watched it with generous sym- 
pathy, here interposed—— 

“ And yet I have heard you speak cheerfully of 
literature as a profession sir,” he said. 

“And you think that my disclaimer now is 
inconsistent with statements which I have more 
than once made to you, Mr. Basil, and perhaps, 
also, with my position as—if I may be allowed to 
say it~—a somewhat successful author, in a small 
“Let me vindicate 


way,” said Mr. Douglas. 
myself by saying, in the first place, that I have no 
sympathy with the complaints which you will 
often hear respecting the misery and wretchedness 


of a literary life. If fitted for it, and fairly em- 
barked in it, a man has as good a chance in this 
profession as in any other, for decent remunera- 
tion for his labour; and, more than this, I may 
say that literature has fed and clothed many who 
have been starved out of every other profession— 
fed them, Mr. Basil, if not with ‘ the finest of the 
wheat,’ and clothed them, if not ‘in purple and 
fine linen,’ with food and raiment convenient and 
sufficient for them. I could point now,” con- 
tinued Mr. Douglas, addressing himself to both 
his guests, “to several literary men, and women 
too, who but for this resource must have sunk 
into poverty—who were fast sinking into it—when 
literature gave them a helping hand, by putting 
pens into their own, and saying, ‘ Work, and I will 
pay you wages.’ ” 

Mr. Hackle’s countenance 
brightened. 

“On the other hand,” continued Mr. Douglas, 
“T could give sad instances in which, from one 
cause or another, literature has been the stumbling- 
block and ruin of many who, in other lines of life, 
would probably have succeeded in the world; but 
who have cast aside promising prospects to attach 
themselves to a profession which, equally with, if 
not above all others, demands energy, perseverance, 
patience, indomitable industry—in short, unweary- 
ing application, and stern disregard of all but 
insurmountable impediments and crushing dis- 
appointments, in the way of ultimate success.” 


was once more 


| the manner of the writer: he hoped he had not 
| servilely copied;—he was not aware of the— 
| of any pointed resemblance—of anything that 
could be construed into plagiarism, he stammered. 
He should be pleased, Mr. Hackle added, if he 
could hope ever to produce anything worthy of a 
place on the same shelf with the book he then 
held in his hand; but he trusted that his admira- 
tion had not betrayed him into a mere imitation 
of style. 

No, it had not, Mr. Douglas responded ; he had 
just noticed the similarity, and had fancied that it 
might have resulted from the familiarity of Mr, 
Hackle with a favourite author; it was very 
natural and proper, and so forth. And, once again, 
the poker was brought into play. 

“‘T knew the writer of that book, sir,” said Mr. 
Douglas, after a short silence; “I may say that 
I knew him intimately : indeed, I fear that either 
my example or my persuasives, or rather, I should 
say, my somewhat injudicious praises of his talents, 
and prognostications of future success, together 
with a too favourable opinion I had formed, in the 
heyday of my literary career, of the superior at- 
tractions of literature as a profession, had some- 
thing to do in determining his course. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that, but for me, that 
volume—the one you hold in your hand, sir— 
would not have been written.” 

“It must be a subject of congratulation, then, 
sir,” said Mr. Hackle. “I am persuaded that 
you were the means of introducing so excellent a 
writer-——” 

“To a life of unsubstantial popularity and 
gilded misery, sir,” interposed the author, hastily 
and sadly ;—“to sorrowful reverses and disap- 
pointments; and to a shattered mind and hopeless 
insanity at last. Let me tell you his story in 
brief, sir, and you shall judge whether, with his 
history in my memory, and his sufferings on my 
conscience—in a measure at least—I dare now re- 
peat the experiment which, in his case, was at- 
tended with such terrible results. 

“Tt is sixteen or seventeen years ago,” con- 
tinued Mr. Douglas, “ that I met and was intro- 
duced to that gentleman. It was at an evening 
party: I was more fond of evening parties then 
than I am now; but that does not matter. At 
that time he was a young man, studying for the 
law, and with good prospects, too, as I have since 
understood, if he had but stuck to his profession. 

“Well, sir, he was introduced to me, as I said ; 
and I was pleased with him, and invited him to 
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my house. In short, we soon became intimate, 
and I discovered that my new acquaintance had 
thrown off a number of clever sketchy papers, on 
a variety of subjects, which he was desirous of 
turning to account. It was in my power to assist 
him in this matter, Mr. Hackle. I was connected 
with one or two of the popular magazines of that 
day—there were not so many then as there are 
now—and I had interest enough, not only to pro- 
cure the reception of my friend’s articles, but also 
to have his services retained as a regular con- 
tributor® 

“TI thought, sir—I thought, Mr. Basil—that I 
was promoting the interests of my young and in- 
experienced protége by taking him thus by the 
hand; for 1 guessed that he had not too much 
money for his personal expenditure; and the re- 
muneration he received from time to time for his 
contributions was no despicable addition to the 
contents of a slender purse. And if I had stopped 
there, it might all have been well. It might have 
been; but I am not sure even of that: for I have 
seen more than one instance in which—excuse 
me, Mr. Hackle—the itch for scribbling has dis- 
tracted attention which should have been given, 
and which, in the end, would have been more pro- 
fitably given, to the regular and legitimate pur- 
suits of life. But this depends so entirely on 
circumstances, that no general rule can safely or 
properly be laid down: there is an old proverb, 
you know, Mr. Basil, which tells us that ‘ what is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison,’ and so 
it is in this matter, Mr. Hackle. For instance, I 


knew a man a few years ago, who was really a 
clever and ingenious fellow, and who was fond of 


using his pen. He had a good business, sir, or 
might have had ; but his passion for literary pur- 
suits grew upon him as it was encouraged by 
some degree of success; and at last it came to 
this, that instead of being behind his counter—his 
ea place—or attending to the accounts in his 
edger, he was from morning till night, or nearly 
so, shut up in a room which he was pleased to 
call his study, from which he was on no account, 
except on urgent business, to be disturbed. He 
left his shop to take care of itself, or to be taken 
care of by a couple of idle apprentices, and his 
accounts to run to waste. What was the end of 
that, you may easily conceive, Mr. Basil; and 
literature, of course, had to bear the blame. I 
knew another gentleman who was introduced to 
the society of literary men, not of the steadiest 
and most domesticated class, and who was gra- 
dually drawn away by this association to the 
thousand and one dissipations of London. He 
lost his health, his reputation, and his property 
too, or a good deal of it, by these means; and 
literature had to bear the blame of that. If he 
had not turned writer for the press, his friends 
said he wouldn’t have come to such an ill end. 

ait have known ladies,” continued Mr. Douglas 
pursuing the new train of thought into which he 
had wandered—“ whose houses have been dust- 
bins, whose children have been ragged and un- 
taught savages, and whose husbands have been 
driven to find that enjoyment abroad which they 
could in vain look for at home—because they, the 
| Wives and mothers, were literary; and while 
| they were pouring in at the vent-peg by drops, 





the water was running out at the bung-hole in a 

full stream: I speak, of course, in reference to the 

money earned and the money wasted; to say no- 

thing of the ruin of happiness, present and pro- 

— And literature has to bear the blame of 
at.” 

“You draw a gloomy picture, certainly, sir,” 
said Mr. Hackle, with a sigh; “ but still ai 

“But still, you think it may be a little too 
darkly shaded? Not a whit, sir: but there is a 
brighter side; and, not to terrify you by the hob- 
goblins I have raised, let me say, that I could 
point out both men and women who have health- 
fully and pleasantly, ay, even profitably, culti- 
vated a taste for literature and literary recreations, 
without prejudice to the every-day business of the 
world.” 

“You were telling us of your friend, sir,” said 
Basil—— 

“When I broke off into this digression, you 
would say. Well, it is a sorrowful history ; but I 
won't baulk you. 

“I told you,” continued Mr. Douglas, “that I 
iatroduced Mr.——we won’t mention names, 
however—the author of that book, and a good 
many others—to the little world of litera- 
ture. You would have been astonished to see 
what effect this had upon him; and without 
making a long story of it, before two or three 
years at most had rolled over his head, he had 
cast off the trammels of his original profession, 
and had embarked all his hopes and prospects on 
the uncertainties and ups and downs of a literary 
career. 

“To my sorrow,” the speaker went on, rapidly, 
and with a slight agitation of voice, which showed 
that the subject was a painful one—“ I must con- 
fess that I had been somewhat accessory to this 
change in the whole current and tenor of my poor 
friend’s pursuits. I had spoken, over and over 
again, of the amenities of literature; and when he 
came to me and asked my advice, declaring how 
dull and distasteful his former profession had be- 
come, and how unprofitable it at present was, I 
was foolish enough to predict that if he had cou- 
rage enough to do what he wished, I should have 
no fears for the result. 

“ Well, sir—well, Mr. Basil—on the strength 
of his past success, and in full reliance on the 
magic wand which was to turn ink into gold, and 
blotted manuscript into bank potes, my poor 
friend married an amiable girl; and it was not 
long before the troubles began, which came on 
thicker and thicker till the end came—the end of 
which I have told you.” 

“He was disappointed in his hopes, then?” 
said Mr. Hackle, interrogatively and desolately. 

“ No, sir: and therein is the most melancholy 
part of the business, to my mind,” rejoined Mr. 
Douglas. “No, he was not; at any rate he did 
not meet disappointment on the threshold of the 
temple of fame. He was but too successful. He 
became popular, sir; the periodicals with which 
he was connected rose in reputation by his means 
principally ; he was sought for in the labour mar- 
ket—for we have a labour market, Mr. Hackle— 
so that he was overwhelmed, in a short time, with 
engagements; and his company was sought for in 
circles to which his popularity as a writer—a new 
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writer, Mr. Hackle—had introduced his name. 


He was a young manof most gentlemanly man- | 
ners and breeding~—social too, and fond of society ; | 
| of a few days, and the assistance of a friendly pub- 


where he once went, he was welcomed again and 
again; and the adulation he received, for the first 
few years of his literary life, was too much, sir, 
for him. Here began his misfortunes. 


proved, of prosperity, not only made the after 
darkness to be more dark by contrast, but even 
helped on the ruin which might otherwise have 
been averted. 

“The fact is,” the speaker once more resumed 
—as though compelling himself to continue a sub- 
ject on which he had entered with reluctance, and 
which became increasingly painful as he drew to 
its close—“ my poor friend was, in the first place, 
over-elated with success, and believed that his 
fortune was already secure. I warned him against 
it too, and advised him to make hay while the sun 
was shining, and he promised to take my advice ; 
but he did not. 
see company at home as well as abroad, and, in 
short, to live up to the income which he felt 
assured was as much his own in perpetuity as 
though it had been drawn from funded property. 
He even lived beyond it ; and three years had not 
passed away before he was deeply in debt, and 
miserably dunned by tradesmen, who had very 
little patience with a man whom they only knew 
as a profuse squanderer, and the colour of whose 
money, as they said, it was hard to see. 

“In the meantime, the incessant demands of 
society, and of habits of dissipation to which my 
poor friend had gradually yielded, encroached upon 
the time which he should have given to work. 
He had plenty of work to do; but he had only 
one head and one pair of hands to do it with, and 
he was often utterly unfit for mental exertion. 
He disappointed the public, and trifled with his 
employers, by undertakings and promises which 
he broke over and over again, till they were worn 
out. At times he roused himself, and then his 
exertions were extraordinary—that is, in point of 
quantity. I have known him sometimes to be 
twenty hours at his desk at a stretch—scarcely 
leaving it for an instant, and keeping himself up 
to the mark, as he said, by drinking strong tea by 
the quart; and the rapidity with which, at such 
times, he threw off some of his most successful 
articles, is almost incredible. But it could not 
last long—it did not. His popularity declined as 
fast as it had risen; other writers came into the 
field ; the demands upon his pen slackened ; and 
his fair and flattering income was fearfully di- 
minished. 

“My poor friend,” continued Mr. Douglas, 
“might even then have recovered himself if only 
half of his former energy and buoyancy had re- 
mained, and he would have been true to himself. 
But hope seemed gone, and he became reckless. 
Even then, I cannot but believe there were indi- 
cations of that insanity, in much that he did, 
which at last put the finishing stroke to his me- 
lancholy history. Instead of retrenching his ex- 
penses, he plunged into deeper excesses ; his home 
was a scene of profusion and of domestic wretch- 
edness. His unhappy wife had lost all power, if 
she bad ever possessed it, of control. Every now 








These | 
first and transient gleams, as they afterwards | 


He began to live expensively, to | 





and then he was under the ban of exccutions for 
debt ; and then his former vigour would be awak- 
ened just sufficiently to stave off, by the earnings 


lisher or two, the misery which seemed immedi- 
ately impending. Several times he was arrested, 
and had to pawn his future labours to keep him- 
self from prison. When these resources failed, he 
borrowed, as long as he could borrow, from friends 
who pitied while they blamed him. 

“Then, to crown it all, he quarrelled with his 
best friends, the publishers. They comPlained of 


his treatment of them, and found fault with his 
productions; they said there was such a falling off 
in his evidences of talent and genius, that they 
In his 


could no longer submit to his caprices. 
turn he abused them, and thus they parted. 

“One night—a dark, dismal, stormy night— 
my poor friend came to my house, exhausted and 
yet furious. I shall not dwell upon that scene :— 
he was a raving madman, Mr. Basil—stark, star- 
ing mad, Mr. Hackle. He died soon afterwards 
in a lunatic asylum, and his family—for he had 
children—became dependent on the cold charity 
of the world. Let us say no more about it.” 

 T see,” said Julius Hackle, mournfully, “ that, 
after this, I must not urge my suit with you, 
sir.” 

You must not ask me to advise you to turn to 
literature as a profession, most assuredly, Mr. 
Hackle. I'll give this advice again to no man or 
woman living; but I do not say I’ll not give you 
such assistance as is in my power. Leave your 
manuscript with me for a week or two, and I'll 
endeavour to put if into train for you, and let you 
know the result as soon as Ican. But don’t ex- 
pect too much; and if I might give another can- 
tion, Mr. Hackle—though, perhaps, you may think 
it both a selfish and a prejudiced one, and incon- 
sistent to boot, with what I have said concerning 
literature as a profession—it would be—don’t trust 
to book-making, sir—don’t trust to it.” 

“ Tf I may be allowed to say so,” said Basil, with 
a smile, “‘ you seem scarcely to know what to say, 
Mr. Douglas, about this same book-making; you 
do not like to hear it abused, and yet you——” 

* And yet,” said Mr. Douglas, laughing, “I 
am not slow, at times, in abusing it myself, you 
would say. Well, you are right, Mr. Basil. The 
fact is, ’tis o’er gude for banning, and o’er bad for 
blessing; and there’s an end on’t. And now let 
us find our way into the drawing-room, for I shall 
not be easily forgiven for keeping you so long 
from the ladies, I fear ;” and, throwing off the air 
of restraint which had hitherto marked his inter- 
course through the evening, Mr. Douglas led the 
way, candle in hand; and Basil, who felt his 
valorous resolves rapidly dissolving, once more 
found himself in the presence of Rosa. 

It was later than he would have believed, when 
Basil and his friend Julius bade Mr. Douglas 
* good night” at his door. 

“One word more, Mr. Basil,” said the host. 
“T presume your father has not seen or heard 
from his old friend Lightfoot lately? I need 
scarcely warn him through you,” he added, with 


alight laugh; “ but it is as well that you should 


know, perhaps, that ‘ he’s at his dirty work again.’ 
Good night.” 
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We have but little more to tell of Mr. Julius 
Hackle, and that little may be written here. His 
literary career was nipped in the bud—first by the 
discouragement he received from Mr. Douglas, 
and next by the utter rejection of his “ poor pro- 
duction” by every publishing house at which it 
was offered. It was well for him that in his old 
pupil he had met, not only with a sympathising 
friend, but with a friend in need. By Basil’s 
efforts and influence a clerkship was found for the 
poor ex-teacher, who gradually, as some degree of 
comfort and ease, to which he had long been a 
stranger, dawned upon him, became reconciled to 
his loss of literary fame; and who, if you should 
ever meet with him, dear reader—he is an old 
gentleman now—will at your request, and no- 
thing loth, regale you with the history of his six 
weeks’ travels in the desert of London in search 
of a publisher. 





PATIENCE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. | 


Wuen I was a score or so of years younger than 
Iam now, I resided for some time in a pleasant 
hamlet, situated upon a high level of lofty table 
land at the distance of a couple of miles from a 
flourishing city. It presented the unusual spec- 
tacle of a village almost without poor, because it 
consisted principally of villas and genteel cottages, 
used as summer residences by the easy-going 
class of citizens in the valley below. Almost the 
only trades practised in the place, besides those 
of the butcher, baker, and grocer, were those of the 
lodging-house keeper and the gardener, and not a 
few of the inhabitants combined both of these 
professions—cultivating a bit of ground for garden 
produce, a good portion of which they disposed 
of on the spot to the summer visitors, carrying 
or sending the remainder to the city on market- 
days. But old John Fussel, who, with his wife, 
a strong-minded and amazingly strong-bodied 
woman, cultivated a charming little valley called 
Dodsley Bottom, eschewed the letting of lodgings 
altogether. They had tried it, but it had dis- 
agreed with them. John had therefore re- 
linquished the lease of the lodging-house to 
another, and, hiring an additional patch of land, 
had turned his undivided attention to his own 
trade as a gardener. 

John was what is called a “character.” He 
had on all subjects, no matter what they were, 
original notions of his own; some of them exceed- 
ingly childish and absurd, but others, nevertheless, 
so undeniably just, well-founded, and pat to the 
purpose, that I could not but regard him as a 
rough diamond—an uncultivated genius in his 
way. Partly for this reason, and partly because 
Dodsley Bottom was one of the most picturesque 
and romantic sites to be met with in the neighbour- 
hood, it happened that I frequently found myself 
conversing with John in his garden. He cultiva- 
ted almost every description of fruit and esculent 
vegetable that the climate and soil would allow to 
grow to perfection ; and had besides a choice and 
extensive collection of flowers, the sale of which 
added considerably to his income. He plumed 
himself most, however, upon his stock of bees, of 
which there were above two dozen hives, situated 


in different parts of the valley. To these he had 
necessarily to devote much of his attention, and 
the busy little creatures knew him so well as to 
allow him to take what liberties he chose, without 
molesting him. 

Following him one day too near to a row of 
hives, I got stung in the cheek, and precipitately 
retreated. John squeezed the wound, and cured 
it almost instantly by the application of the juices 
“ _ which he bruised by crumpling it in his 
rand. 

_ “’Scuse me,” he said, “but your want o’ patience 
cost. you that sting in the face; if you had let ’em 
alone, they wouldn’t ha’ stung you.” 

* Patience!” said I,“ I did but flap them away : 
I don’t want them buzzing in my face and eyes.” 

“TI let *em buzz in mine as much as they like,” 
said he, “ and they never sting me.” 

Then followed a lecture on patience, which, 
according to John Fussel, was the most profitable 
and praiseworthy of all the virtues that a man 
can cultivate. He drew his illustrations from his 
own profession, showing me how the earth would 
yield everything to the man who had patience to 
wait for it; and, in concluding, gave me to under- 
stand that he considered gardening the best 
school for the cultivation of mental as well as 
bodily food, and for the exercise-of the virtues as 
well as the muscles. 

I never cared to dissent aloud from old John 
Fussel’s conclusions ; and I bade him good day, 
half wondering in my own mind whether he was 
such a model of patience as, from certain innuen- 
does he had let fall, it was plain he would have 
had me suppose him to be. 

A few days after, I wanted a salad to append 
to the cold joint which was to be that day’s dinner, 
and I set off to Dodsley Bottom to order it myself. 
I reckoned upon finding John busy in some part 
or other of his grounds, and, being in no hurry, I 
strolled leisurely on, feeling quite sure I should 
meet him somewhere in very good time. I gave 
the bees a wide berth in passing, scarcely 
bestowed a glance upon a new scare-crow thing in 
a kail-bed, and went on to the water-cress ponds, 
where I stayed to watch the silver minnows dart- 
ing about among the green tendrils and brown 
| round leaves—then on to the flower-garden—and 
further on still to the orchard. I must have 
spent about half-an-hour very pleasantly in this 





horticultural stroll. No John Fussel was to be 
| seen—a circumstance which I had never known to 
| oceur before. But it was now time that my salad 
| should be gathered, and I retraced my steps 
| towards the cottage. As I again drew near the 
| hives where I had been stung, my attention was 
| once more attracted towards the scare-crow object 
| in the kail-bed, by a slow motion which the figure 
| seemed to make with one arm, and which, as there 
| was no wind, nor a breath of air stirring, I could 
| not account for. Without a thought of the spec- 
tacle I was about to witness, I drew carelessly 
near to examine it closer. What was my horror 
and alarm at discovering that the supposed scare- 
crow was no less a personage than old John 
Fussel himself, buried alive, and standing (spade 
in hand) from the top of his grizzled head and 
paper cap, to the bottom of his red-patterned 
waistcoat, in one monster swarm of bees clustered 
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together, and hangiug over him like a huge black 
nose-bag. 

“Ts that you, John ?” I bawled. 

John spoke never a word; but again the slow 
wavy motion of the arm, which had drawn my 
first attention, was repeated. 

What was to be done? I was ashamed to 
think I didn’t know. My first morbid impulse 
was to fight off the bees with the branch of a 
tree; but I saw at once that if I made such an 
attempt, we should both, in all likelihood, be stung 
to death. I darted off to the cottage as fast as I 
could run. Mrs. Fussel was on her knees at the 
door, hearth-stoning the step. 

“ Quick!” said I, “the bees have swarmed all 
over your husband’s head. What is to be done?” 

The woman leaped to her feet with an imme- 
diate call on Peggy to bring the frying-pan! In 
an instant she had torn a small bough from a 
hazel bush standing near, and grasping that and 
the frying-pan in her left hand, and the kitchen 





poker in her right, rushed out, with myself for 
guide, and hastened towards her husband. The 
clanging which she kept up with the poker upon 
the dise of the pan had a sensible effect upon 
the bees, as she halted within a few feet of the 
good man. The black quiet mass began to stir 
all over like the surface of water rippled by the 
wind, and then to sparkle like a thousand diamonds 
as the wings of the insects fluttered in the sun- 
beams. Then—one layer after another—they 
scaled, as it were, off the motionless figure of the 
old gardener, and with a most uproarious buzzing 
wheeled aloft over the music of the frying-pan, 
and settled by degrees upon the hazel bough, 
which soon began to bend beneath their weight. 
In a very short time the whole swarm, perhaps 
five and twenty thousand in number, had released 
the old man from their affectionate embrace; and 
there he stood with a face glowing like a live coal 
with heat, and trickling with perspiration from 
every pore. Mrs. Fussel, without pausing to 


congratulate him, but flinging him an “ I thought 3 


** But if the bees had swarmed upon you when 
the mistress and Peggy were away to the market 2” 

“Ha, ha! They never do swarm when the 
missis is away—-good reason why ; the missis don’t 
go away when the bees is goin’ to swarm; that 
wouldn’t do ; we always know that, and get things 
ready; but they took me unawares this morning, 
just when I was thinkin’ o’ summat else.” 

I certainly could not deny to old John the credit 
of possessing a considerable share of the virtue he 
was so fond of inculcating; but I had my own 
reasons for supposing that he had exhibited more 
bravado than gratitude on his escape from what 
he must have felt to have been imminent peril. 
However, the practical lesson he had afforded me, 
of the supreme virtue of patience under difficulties, 
often recurred to me, especially when some time 
after I beheld the luscious honeycombs he had 
sent me upon my breakfast table, and regaled 
my morning appetite with the produce of that 
identical colony which I had seen clustered so 
ominously about the old man’s head. 





SKETCHES OF THE CRIMEA. 


THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION, 
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how it would be,” picked her way carefully, ac- # 


companied by Peggy, across the garden beds to 
a distant part of the ground, where a new row of 
hives stood in preparation for the expected swarms, 


and where she succeeded in establishing the new 43 


colony without accident. 

“Are you much stung, John?” I asked, as 
the old man wiped his dripping face with his 
apron. 

“Stung!” he retorted in a tone of indignation— 
“not so stupid as that comes to. Didn't I tell’ee 
there’s nothing like patience; and d’ye think I 
preaches what I don’t practise? Stung! no, I 
b’aint stung; but I was a’most smothered, and 
that’s a fact. When I heered you a comin’ down 
the walk, I thought ’twas all right; but I ’spose 
you forgot to look this way—and you was gone 
so long I began to think you was never a comin’ 
back again: but, patience, you know—there was 
nothing else for it, and I had to wait; but it’s all 
right now.” 

“But suppose I had not come at all, what 
would you have done?” 

**V'd ha’ had patience till the missis came to 
call me in to dinner. What else could I ha’ 





done 2” 


THE CAVES OF INKERMANN. 


As the road to the Black Sea, and an advanced 
stepping-stone in the way to Constantinople, the 
possession of the Crimea was eagerly desired by 
Russia; and the usual methods adopted by un- 
scrupulous governments to secure a prize, were 
employed to master the peninsula—the open law of 
the strong arm, and the hidden machinery of 
pertinacious and flagitious intrigue. Catherine 11, 
Prince Potemkin, the rival khans Chahyn Gherai, 
and Selim Gherai, with the bey Mansour, are the 
chief historical personages connected with the 
event. Suwarrow, then but a rising officer, acted 
a subordinate part, with general Balmaine, a son 
of the Scotch peer of that name, whose adherence 
to the Stuarts compelled him to leave his own 
country. Catherine was prepared by native dis- 
position to carry out the traditional policy of the 
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THE RUINS OF INKERMANN 


dynasty respecting the southerly extension of the 


empire. ‘The love of power and fame was her 
domineering, though by no means her exclusive 


| passion, for she blended the most daring ambition 


that ever marked the character of man, with the 
grossest sensuality that ever dishonoured the 
vilest of women. From nearly the commencement 
of her reign, the empress contemplated three great 
political designs—the prostration of Poland, the 
annexation of the Crimea, and the dismemberment 
of the Ottoman dominions—proposing to retain the 
best part of them, along with the capital, as her 
own portion of the spoil—the share of the lioness. 
She failed in the latter object, but succeeded in 
the two former; and success in both was infamy. 
Prince Gregory Potemkin, the partner of her 
wickedness, maintained his extraordinary ascend- 
ancy over her mind, chiefly by nursing this dream 
of an oriental empire, at the same time calculating, 
that after seeing the czarina crowned in Constanti- 
nople, he might reign there himself as viceroy. 
Everything about this remarkable man was of 
colossal stamp—his person, abilities, honours, 
revenue, power, pleasures, and vices. With equal 
facility he could plan a campaign, marshal an 
army, conduct a siege, play the refined courtier, 
act the subtle diplomatist, get up an entertainment, 
arrange a spectacle, and counter-plot an intrigue. 
No difficulty deterred, no danger daunted, and no 





crime repelled him from his purpose, while the 
strangest contrarieties appeared in his character. 
He was polished, yet a boor, extremely indolent 
and astonishingly active, enormously licentious and 
abjectly superstitious. His mind had European, 
Tatar, and Cossack features. His habits partook 
of the rudeness of savage life, and of the volup- 
tuous indulgence which marked the worst days of 
imperial Rome. He gave away millions, and 
haggled with almost every creditor. Such was 
the man, bold, skilful, fertile, false, and thoroughly 
depraved, who for sixteen years was virtually the 
autocrat of Russia, who appointed or removed 
ministers, generals, and minions, and wove the 
web which eventually inclosed the Crimea within 
the limits of the empire. 

The second great war of the last century 
between the Russians and Turks, closed with the 
treaty of Kainardji in the year 1774. It recog- 
nised the independence of the Crimea. The two 
empires bound themselves not to interfere in its 
affairs. The Tatars of the peninsula, and some 
adjoining districts mentioned in the third article, 
were to be regarded on both sides as “‘ free nations, 
entirely independent of every foreign power ;” and 
as “ equal to all other powers which govern them- 
selves, and are only dependent on God—et ne 
dépendant que de Dieu.” Nothing could be 
clearer or more explicit than this language. The 
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Turks abided by the contract with faith and 
constancy ; but the ink with which the treaty was 
signed had scarcely dried before the Russians set 
to work to violate the engagement, and rob the 
Tatars of their freedom. It could not be done by 
turning or twisting in any way the terms of the 
document; but the knot which their practised 
diplomatic fingers could not untie, was cut in 
Gordian fashion. Potemkin was the arch-manager 
of the nefarious project. Appointed governor- 
general of South Russia, with large sums and 
powerful forces at his disposal, he took his station 
at Taganrog on the sea of Azof, or at Kherson, 
newly founded on the banks of the Dnieper, in 
order to watch the progress of events, and promptly 
pounce upon his prey at the first favourable 
opportunity. Here he plotted and revelled, oc- 
casionally flying to St. Petersburg to consult the 
empress, or counteract a political foe, going and 
returning in less time than would be taken by an 
ordinary man in accomplishing a third of the 
distance. 

Emissaries entered the peninsula to sow the 
seeds of dissension among the Tatars, form a pro- 
Russian party, and procure the election of a khan 
who might be used as a tool. In the later days 
of the khanate, the rulers, though always of the 
Gherai family, were elected by the nobles and chief 
men, who paid respect generally to public opinion 
in their choice. A suitable instrument was found 
in Chahyn Gherai ; and by dint of bribes, honours, 
flatteries, and promises, his elevation to the go- 
vernment was procured. The prince was a man 
of feeble character, somewhat Juxuriously inclined, 
of unsuspecting temper, easily led and duped. 
Two Russian agents, decorated with the title of 
ministers plenipotentiary, appeared at his court. 
What could he do less than reciprocate the friend- 
ship of Catherine, by sending a deputation of six 
TAtar myrzas to St. Petersburg to compliment the 
empress? They were received with distinction, 
presented with magnificent caftans previous to an 
audience, and returned to their own country cap- 
tivated with the state, and flattered by the con- 
descension of the great mother of Muscovy. Blind 
to the snare laid for his ruin, the khan rushed 
into it with thoughtless haste. Surrendering him- 
self up to the foreign influences around him, he 
became fond of the novelties and arts of Europe. 
Care was taken to gratify his taste, and to supply 
the incentives to effeminacy. He soon learned to 
despise the manners of his own people, abandoned 
the ancient mode of eating, got a Russian cook, 
and had his meals served up on plate. Instead of 
mounting on horseback like his countrymen, he 
travelled ‘and took recreation in a close carriage. 
Forgetting his independence and rank, he sought 
an appointment in the Russian army, and became 
a lieutenant-colonel of the Preobraginsky guards, 
the uniform of which was sent him by the empress, 
with the order of St. Anne. His own body-guard 
was composed of Russian soldiers; and Suwarrow 
became the general commander of his forces. 

Sorrow at these proceedings, followed by mur- 
murs loud and long, was succeeded by intense ex- 
asperation, till the patriotic Tatars determined 


upon resistance, and formed an anti-Russian party, | 


under Selim Gherai, a young, bold, and brave 
prince, as their khan, The bey Mansour was 


| active in organising and sustaining the move- 
ment. This extraordinary man, the predecessor of 
Schamy] as the priest, prophet, and warrior of the 
Caucasus, but far his superior in capacity and 
power, had elevated himself to the leadership of 
the mountain tribes by his intrepidity as a soldier, 
his eloquence as a preacher, and indomitable en- 
mity to the Muscovite. He acquired influence 
from the very mystery which invested him. No 
one knew precisely who he was, or whence he 
came. Noone could anticipate his movements, so 
secret were his plans and rapid their execution, 
With lightning speed he seemed to pass from the 
Caspian to the Euxine, from the narrow defiles of 
the Caucasus to the open steppes of the Crimea, 
appearing at the precise moment and the exact 
spot where an advantage was to be gained against 
the common enemy, everywhere boldly exposing 
himself, and long escaping unscathed, though foes 
tracked his passage with the tenacity of blood- 
hounds. It is remarkable that, while reverently 
invoking the name of Allah, he never, or very 
rarely, mentioned the mission of Moharamed, and 
taught a more tolerant form of Islamism than 
that announced in the koran. His fame spread 
far and wide. High station was offered in return 
for his services. The Ottoman sultan invited him 
to become his grand-vizier; the shah of Persia 
made similar advances ; but he despised all worldly 
grandeur. A magnificent seal he accepted, pre- 
sented by the highland chiefs, bearing the inscrip- 
tion :— 

“The victorious Mansour, Scheik and Iman! 
Conqueror of the Moscovs, 1199 of the Hegira.” 

Though finally worsted, he caused Russia to ex- 
pend mines of treasure and rivers of blood; and 
no name is now more honoured in the vale of 
the Caucasus than that of the bey Mansour. 

A Russian insult produced a popular outbreak 
in Bagtche-serai. The infuriated Tatars fell upon 
| the foreign guard of the khan, and compelled 
those to flee who escaped the sword. This was 
| the signal for a general insurrection. The country 
| rose en masse. Selim Gherai, with the bey Man- 
| sour, took possession of the capital, and was 
| formally recognised as the khan of the Crimea, 
| the thirty-ninth of his race. Meanwhile Chahyn 
| Gherai, with his followers, withdrew precipitately 

towards the outposts of the Russians, who, con- 
| trary to the treaty, had established detachments 
in the peninsula of Kertch. The wretched fugi- 

tive threw himself into the arms of Potemkin, and 
| invoked the aid of the empire. This was exactly 
| the result all along anticipated, desired, and con- 
| trived for, by the representative of the empress. 
| There was now a pretext for open and active inter- 
| ference. A rightful sovereign applied for assist- 
| ance against his refractory subjects. How could 
| it be refused? It was the cause of lawful rule 
| against rebels—of order against confusion. Strong 

military forces, ready for the occasion, were forth- 
| with poured into the country, to pnt down a 
| usurpation, and restore to the people the blessing 
| of legitimate government. The Tatars were dash- 

ing soldiers, but, being comparatively strangers to 
| discipline and artillery, they could not cope with 
the better trained, appointed, and more numerous 
| forces of the enemy. After many a gallant strug- 
| gle, Selim Gherai and the patriots were driven to 
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the mountains, and for some time maintained | 


ern Russia, though in reality the region is for the 


themselves in that position by a guerilla warfare. | most part a monotonous and desolate steppe, which 


Now came the climax of perfidy. Having over- | 


the ravages of war had then rendered doubly waste 


run the country under the pretence of restoring | and dreary. Hence, under a false impression, she 
the rightful khan, the puppet was unceremoniously | determined upon a journey to the newly acquired 


sent off into Russia upon a pension; and Catherine | 
took upon herself the cares of government, annex- | 


ing his territories to her empire by a simple mani- 
festo, issued in 1783. Thus, within nine years 
after assenting to a treaty which declared the 
Tatars free and independent for all ages, she signed 
the ukase which forcibly converted them into 
her own victim subjects. Compensation for the 
expenses of the war, moderately estimated at 
twelve millions of roubles, was assigned as one 
reason for this seizure of territory ; and the Turks 
were audaciously accused in the document of 
having infringed the treaty of Kainardji! The 
infamous proceeding roused numbers of the people 
who had been partisans of Chahyn Gherai to join 
with Selim in a combined movement to prevent 
the slavery of their country. Upon Potemkin, who 
had gone to St. Petersburg, obtaining information 
of this design, he sent orders to prince Prozorofsky 
to seize upon the principal parties concerned, and 
punish them with instant death. The officer had 
the noble firmness to reply that he was not an 
assassin. But Potemkin found a willing instru- 
ment in his cousin Paul, who caused upwards of 
twenty thousand Tatars, men, women, and chil- 
dren, to be slaughtered in cold blood, while thou- 
sands fled from his vengeance to the Caucasus. 

During the contest, the Summer Palace of the 
khans perished, an incident which contributed 
more than any defeat to dispirit the Tatars. This 
was a light fairy-like building in the neighbour- 
hood of Bagtche-serai, commemorated in poetry as 
having descended from paradise. A celebrated 
inscription in Arabic over the entrance gate por- 
tentously linked the political fortunes of the people 
with the edifice, by intimating that if ever fired by 
a stranger’s hand, the event would be fatal to the 
state. It has been thus versified :— 

“ From fire protect my domes and halls ; 
When they shall crumble Tatary falls ; 
And know, the destined fatal brand 
Can only blaze in stranger hand. 
The vivid lightning’s awful power 
Can harm nor minaret nor tower ; 
Tn vain the quaking earth may yawn, 
I'm charmed ’gainst nature’s deadliest storm ; 
Fire! fire ! is mine and Tatary’s doom, 
Fire! fire! is mine and Tatary’s tomb.” 

One night, during the war, an awful explosion, 
followed by a conflagration, destroyed the Summer 
Palace. ‘his was the work of the Russian gene- 
ral, doubtless designed to accomplish the predic- 
tion. So utterly did the stranger’s hand demolish 
the structure, that its site is not to be identified 
without a guide. With it, hope perished in the 
minds of the people; and the last fragment of 
empire passed away from the descendants of 
Ghengis Khan. 

The importance of the Crimea, now dignified 
with the name of Taurida, to the ambitious de- 
signs of the empress on Constantinople could not 
possibly be exaggerated. But Potemkin seems to 
have transmitted to her highly-coloured descrip- 
tions of the beauty, fertility, resources, and popu- 
lation of the peninsula, and of the whole of south- 





portion of her empire, in order to receive in per- 
son the homage of its inhabitants. Potemkin was 
startled when the project was first broached. But 
embarrassment was soon over. Fertile in resources, 
he was not the man to hesitate many minutes in 
arranging a plan to meet a difficulty, and carry 
him in triumph through a crisis. By the time 
that Catherine was prepared to inspect his con- 
quests, he was ready to introduce her to a land 
flowing with milk and honey, studded with towns 
and villages, sprinkled with flocks and herds, 
smiling with groves and gardens, teeming with 
plenty, and stocked with people. One request he 
had to make to the empress, of no trifling import- 
ance to his object. Confessing that the last three 
millions of roubles drawn from the imperial trea- 
sury for the improvement of the conquered coun- 
tries had been converted to his own private use, 
but protesting that he had all along designed to 
repay it, he earnestly solicited permission to draw 
three millions more, and the whole should be re- 
funded. The request was granted; and the troops 
in the interior of the empire were rapidly hurried 
in masses to the south. The promise of repay- 
ment was never performed. 

In the depth of winter, January 18, 1787 (0.s.), 
Catherine left St. Petersburg with her suite, 
which included the French, Austrian, and English 
ambassadors. The latter was Mr. Allen Fitz- 
herbert. The envoys had previously been pre- 
sented with a pelisse, a fur-cap, and a muff, for 
the journey. They travelled by turns in the 
imperial sledge. Great fires were lighted on the 
road, at the distance of every thirty fathoms. At 
Smolensko the party made some stay, and then 
went on to Kief, where the spring was waited for 
to break up the ice of the Dnieper, and admit of 
the further distance being accomplished by water. 
Early in May, the empress went on board a mag- 
nificent galley, one of fifty assembled for the oc- 
casion, and began the descent of the river. It was 
a beautiful day. The sky was clear, the air calm, 
and the shores were verdant. As she proceeded, 
pretty insulated dwellings and well-built villages 
appeared on either hand. But had they been 
minutely examined, the houses would have dwin- 
dled into slender fronts of the paltriest description, 
and the villages into collections of them. Towns 
also were exhibited of the same construction, with 
warehouses crammed with goods. The raw pro- 
duce of the country had been collected, and 
manufactures sent for in hot haste from Vienna 
and other places; but, for the most part, the 
ticketed bales and bags were empty, or stuffed 
with shavings, straw, and earth. Peasants, cattle, 
and sheep everywhere gave animation to the 
landscape. A few thousand men, women, and 
children were transported from one spot to another, 
under cover of the night, and thus produced the 
spectacle of a country teeming with people. At 
Kainev, the poor king of Poland, Stanislaus 
Augustus, who had been shivering there for three 
months, joined Catherine, and on nearing Kher- 
son, she received the stolid Austrian emperor, 
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Joseph 11. Here an inscription met her gaze on one 
of the flimsy gates: “The road to Byzantium.” Both 
sovereigns accompanied her to the Crimea, along 
with a motley group of adventurers. There was 
Leroux, a Frenchman, supposed to be a secret 
emissary of Calonne; Miranda, a Spanish refugee 
from the Havannah, and lady Craven, an English- 
woman, afterwards Margravine of Anspach. On 
entering the peninsula, deputations of myrzas, 
beys, imans, and aghas hailed the imperial visitor, 
bowed lowlily before her, took the oath of 
allegiance, and presented the customary offering 
of bread, salt, and sugar. They were gipsies, 
Jews, and Armenians, arrayed for the occasion in 
the costume of Tatar grandees. Truly Potemkin 
was a genius, and prince of impostors! Whether 
Catherine found out the juggle, and then con- 
nived at it to save appearances with her guests, 
is not known, and perhaps never will be. She 
repaired to Bagtche-serai, Stara Crim, and Aktiar 
(Sebastopol). But her stay was short, and not 
without danger, as the Tatars menaced her life in 
the towns, while Selim made many a furious 
attack upon her troops from his mountain strong- 
holds. If not now destroyed by the bombardment 
of Sebastopol, a pleasant little house exists at the 
end of Catherine-street, towards the harbour, 
where she resided during her stay, and which she 
hastily quitted in consequence of a conspiracy 
being discovered. The empress reached St. 
Petersburg in July, after an absence of six 
months, having expended seven millions of roubles 
upon this senseless journey. 

Some notice of the ultimate fate of the parties 
mentioned in this paper may be expected. 

The final career of the bey Mansour is as 
obscure as its commencement. The Russians 
maintain that he was a Pole in disguise, owing to 
his intimate acquaintance with the arts and 
sciences of Europe, and the fluency with which he 
spoke some European languages. Local tradi- 
tions and Turkish authorities claim him as an 
Asiatic, a native of Daghistan. According to the 


Russians, a prisoner came into their hands at the’ 


siege of Anapa, in 1791, whom they had every 
reason to believe was the formidable religious 
chieftain, and who was sent to end his days either 
in the convent of Solovetz, amid the bleak solitudes 
of the White Sea, or in the fortress of Schlusselburg 
on the Ladoga. Other accounts state, that he 
lived till he had seen a hundred winters as a 
recluse in a lonely glen of the Caucasus. Some of 
the highland tribes have a wild legend, that 
because he was not a true Mussulman, the 
warrior-prophet has been condemned to a hundred 
years’ imprisonment in the bowels of a mountain, 
at the expiration of which time he will re-appear, 
and wield his conquering sword to the confusion 
of his enemies. The only certain point is, that 
he suddenly disappeared, and left behind him the 
memory of burning words and furious forays, still 
cherished in the country where they were heard 
and seen. 

The lot of the duped Chahyn Gherai is well 
known. It was ahard one. Though promised a 
residence at St. Petersburg, with an annual pen- 
sion of a hundred thousand roubles, he was sent to 
Kaluga, then a wretched hamlet on the river Oka, 
to which place he was restricted as a kind of pri- 





soner of state. His pension, after being ill-paid, 
stopped altogether, and he was reduced to beg- 
gary. Deeming any alteration of circumstances 
a change for the better, the miserable man, in his 
despair, petitioned to be delivered up to the Turks, 
though his conduct had made them his mortal 
enemies. Russia, with unparalleled cruelty, took 
him at his word. Being conveyed into Moldavia, 
he was placed on the Turkish frontier, captured by 
the authorities, and transported to Rhodes, where 
the exasperated populace put him to death, as the 
cause of the Russian seizure of the Crimea. 

Selim Gherai, finding further resistance useless, 
agreed to retire from the country, and obtained 
a safe-conduct to Circassia. He died there in 
the shadow of the Caucasus, leaving a nume- 
rous issue. Krim Gherai, a lineal descendant of 
the khans, through the instrumentality of Scotch 
missionaries, renounced Mohammedanism, and be- 
came a Christian convert. While yet a youth, he 
resided for some time with Dr. Patterson at St, 
Petersburg, then visited England, studied at the 
dissenting academy at Homerton, and afterwards 
in the university of Edinburgh. He married an 
English lady, and finally settled in the Crimea, at 
Simpheropol, where the prince and his wife had 
the recognised style of sultan and sultana. Having 
become a Russian subject, and relinquished the 
property in the Caucasus to which he was heir, 
the emperor Alexander allowed him a pension of 
six thousand roubles. One of his daughters not 
long ago married a German, also a Protestant. 
Strange issue indeed it would be of the present 
war, if the allied powers restored the old khanate 
of the Crimea, and raised to the throne the ancient 
line—the now protestant descendants of Ghengis 
Khan. 

Melancholy, yet not surprising, was the end of 
Potemkin, the man who, for sixteen years, never put 
a restraint upon his appetites, however costly to 
himself and onerous to others their gratification. In 
winter, he would have cherries, the produce of a 
green-house, though he paid for them at the rate 
of a rouble each. From the banks of the Dnieper, 
military officers were posted off to Riga for china 
oranges, upon the arrival of the spring ships ; and 
a certain soup, of which he was immoderately 
fond, sometimes travelled all the way from St. 
Petersburg to Kherson, a journey of more than a 
thousand miles. Worn out by luxurious profli- 
gacy, excesses of all kinds, and the fire of his pas- 
sions, he felt life ebbing without any apparent 
malady. Yet he would not forego sumptuous dip- 
ners, hot wines, and Dantzic liqueurs. One morn- 
ing, in the autumn of 1791, a carriage left Jassy 
in Moldavia, bearing the governor-general of the 
Crimea and Southern Russia. It was long before 
dawn, and the air was sharp. Scarcely had a few 
versts been accomplished, when the carriage stop- 
ped, and its inmate was lifted out. Attendants 
laid him on the grass of the steppe, at the foot of 
a tree, and Potemkin expired. He lived like a 
satrap, and died like a dog. 





BgtteEr to know God and be poor, than to be rich and 
ignorant of him. 

What is not honestly got is not likely to be long 
enjoyed. 

Every sin against God is a sin against onrselves; and so 
it will be found, sooner or later. 
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A MAGPIE STORY. 


Tat man should be attracted by glittering or 
gaudy articles scarcely surprises us. At 
times and in all nations, man has evinced a pre- 
dilection for what the French call parure. The 
savage must have his ornaments; so must the 
magnate of a mighty empire. To the one and 
to the other these toys are alike valuable, be 
they in the one case a string of shells, or in the 
other a tiara of diamonds. And, could we dive 
into the feelings which alike inspire the savage 
and the civilised, we should doubtless find them 
based upon a deep-rooted, perhaps an innate 
principle, which has ever operated, and will ever 
operate, in the human mind, namely, a love 
of ornament—a taste, unhappily, often abused. 
Seeing, then, the gratification which man ex- 
periences from the sight or contemplation of 
objects intrinsically valueless, but pleasing to 
the eye—such as gold and silver, gems and 
pearls—may we not here pause to inquire whe- 
ther traces of this inwroucht love of: glittering 
or beautiful things is not manifested by some of 
the animals belonging to the lower orders of 
creation? In short, do any animals exhibit a 
predilection for objects which, from various 


| causes, gratify our sense of sight? We think 




















|| we can assume the affirmative, although we can- 

didly confess that no theory suggests itself to 
| us,on which to explain this feeling. For ex- 
| ample, the bower birds of Australia pave their 
| summer-houses and bowers with snow-white 


bones and glossy shells, and hang upon the 
twigs, of which these bowers are most artfully 
constructed, the gaudiest feathers of paraquets 
and of other species remarkable for the richness 
of their plumage. 

To the fondness of many birds in our own 
country for shining articles, we need scarcely 
allude. The raven, the jackdaw, the magpie, 
and the jay, are notorious examples in point; 
not only do they exhibit a pilfering disposition, 
but a strong tendency to hide and hoard up the 
articles which they have purloined, and which 
can be of no manner of use to them. They are, 
in fact, cunning, adroit thieves—“ the snappers 
up of unconsidered trifles,” not unfrequently of 
valuables. Many, in fact, are the thimbles, 
beads, scissors, etc., of which pet magpies have 
deprived their owners ; and these they hide in 
some nook or corner, not from any benefit to 
be derived therefrom, but apparently for the 
pleasure of occasionally looking at them and 
again concealing them. - 

Many stories have been told of the knavery 
of the magpie—not, perhaps, altogether without 
embellishments and additions, according to the 
taste of the narrator. It so happens that we 
have also a story to tell, and that, too, about 
amagpie. We pledge ourselves to its veracity, 
without the least exaggeration. It is extraor- 
dinary, but only from a strange coincidence. It 
is as follows. 

Some years since a pet magpie was kept in a 
state of liberty in the garden and about the pre- 


mises of a reverend gentleman (within a few | 


miles from London), whose family it greatly 
amused by its sly tricks, cunning, and audacity. 


One day the gentleman missed his silver pencil- 
case, and though strict search was made, no- 
where could the lost article be found. Every 
individual in the house was above suspicion ; 
but the a though’ it hopped into every. 
room if the door chanced to be open, was not 
taken into the account. About two months 
passed over. At length, one afternoon, while 
the gentleman and his family were taking tea in 
a parlour overlooking the garden, a person said : 
“ How singular it is that your pencil-case should 
have disappeared _so suddenly! what can have 
become of it 2” He answered in a jesting strain, 
‘*Perhaps the magpie can tell.” The magpie 
was hopping about the room, in attendance as 
usual, and on the look-out for some bit of mis- 
chief. No sooner, however, were the words 
said than, having turned up his eye with a cun- 
ning look, he hopped away into the garden with 
great celerity, traversed a path, and was then 
observed to mount the thick old thatch of an out- 
house, in an adjacent market-garden abutting 
upon the gentleman’s garden wall. Having ar- 
rived at a certain spot, he began to peg away 
with his beak in a most energetic manner, the 
party all the time watching his proceedings. In 
a short time he drew something forth, with 
which he descended, carrying it in his beak. 
He then regained the path, ~— along it, and 
soon dropped the pencil-case before the feet of 
the astonished observers. 

Do not let it be supposed that we deem the bird 
to have been bewitched, or to have understood 
a word that was uttered. We regard the cir- 
cumstance as one of those accidental coinci- 
dences which are sometimes more startling and 
unexpected than many which are feigned by the 
romantic novellist. Why the bird should have 
stolen the pencil-case (to him a useless article), 
and why he should have hidden it, remember- 
ing the precise place of its concealment, we can- 
not tell. Be this as it may, he dug it up in the 





way described, and hopped along with it, dis- 
| playing an air of exultation as if he had per- 
formed a capital joke. It may be added that, 
| on the discovery of this magpie’s place of con- 
| cealment, a search was made, and a hoard of 
| purloined trifles, some of which had been long 
| missed, were recovered; among them were 
| beads, thimbles, small scissors, broken tobacco 
pipes, bits of rag, etc. Like most pets, this 
favourite came to an untimely end; he was 
drowned in a water-butt. 

It is not only in a tame condition, but even in a 
state of nature, that the magpie (as also its allies) 
displays this propensity to theft. The story of the 
. Maid and Magpie” is founded upon fact. And 
here, as this bird is especially under our notice, 
we may observe, that in our island it lives in 
pairs, associating in small flocks only at a cer- 
tain season of the year, early in spring, or 
towards the close of winter, and is shy and 
recluse. In Norway it displays a different 
character. Mr. Hewitson, in his notes on the 
ornithology of that country, says: “ The magpie 
is one of the most abundant as well as the most 
interesting of the Norwegian birds. Noted for 
its sly, cunning habits here, its altered demean- 
| our there is the more remarkable. It is upon 
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the most familiar terms with the inhabitants, 
pecking close about their doors, and sometimes 
walking inside their houses. It abounds in the 
town of Drontheim, making its nest upon the 
churches and warehouses. "We saw as many as 
a dozen of them at one time seated upon the 
gravestones in the churchyard. Few farm- 
houses are without several of them, breeding 
under the eaves, their nests supported by the 
spout. In some trees close to houses, their 
nests were several feet in depth, the accumu- 
lation of years of undisturbed possession.” 

This modification of character displayed b 
the Norwegian magpie might lead those natural- 
ists who lay stress on habits as indications of 
distinctiveness, to suppose that it is a different 
species from our own. But we think the follow- 
ing passage will solve the affair. ‘“ The in- 
habitants of Norway pleased us very much by 
the kind feeling which they entertained towards 
them (the magpies) as well as to most species 
of birds, expressing a hope that we would not 
shoot many. Holes are cat in many of their 
buildings for the admission of the starling, and 
pieces of wood are nailed against them to sup- 
port the nest of the house martin. At Christ- 
mas, that the birds may share their festivities 
and enjoyments, they place a sheaf of corn at 
the end of their houses.” 

The above statements have been fully con- 
firmed to us by a Norwegian friend, who men- 
tions, moreover, that in the winter the magpies 
often assemble together in vast numbers. ‘The 
Christmas sheaf for the birds is the subject of a 


beautiful Norwegian lithographic print, lying 
before us. 

To returra from this digression, we may state 
that it would seem to be principally among 
birds that a disposition to appropriate to them- 
selves articles of no service to them is displayed. 
There is, however, one quadruped at least which 


manifests this magpie-like penchant. The ani- 
mal in question is a kind of large chinchilla, ex- 
ceeding a rabbit in size, and much stouter, 
termed the biscacha, which tenants the vast 
pampas of South America, where extensive beds 
of giant thistles shelter, in their season, the 
fierce jaguar and the more ferocious robber. 
Like the rabbit, this animal lives in burrows, 
and comes forth at eventide to feed. It displays 
in a marked manner, not only acquisitiveness, 
but also a predilection for cwrtosities, inasmuch 
as all sorts of hard, strange, or unusual ob- 
jects, as well as others of common occurrence, 
are dragged to the mouth of its burrow, not, 
however, within it, and there arranged and piled 
up. Mr. Darwin, in his journal, says: “ Around 
each group of holes, many bones of cattle, 
stones, thistle stalks, hard lumps of earth, etc., 
are collected into a heap, which frequently 
amounts to as much as a wheelbarrow would 
contain. I was credibly informed that a gen- 
tleman, when riding on a dark night, dropped 
his watch; he returned in the morning, and 
by searching the neighbourhood of every biscacha 
hole on the line of road, soon found it, as he ex- 
pected. This habit of picking by He ag may 
be lying on the ground near its habitation must 
cost much trouble. For what purpose it is 


| done I am quite unable to form even the most 
| remote conjecture: it cannot be for defence 
| because the rubbish is chiefly‘placed above the 
| mouth of the burrow, which enters the ground 
at a very small inclination. No doubt there 
must exist some good reason; but the inhabit. 
ants of the country are ignorant respecting it.” 

When an animal collects a store of food for 
winter consumption, or, as in the beaver, piles 
together logs and sticks for the construction of 
dwellings, we can understand the result to be 
answered by its instinct-guided labours. But 
the propensity to steal and hoard up in conceal- 
ment, or more openly, and the penchant for 
bright, strange, or unusual objects, displayed 
in the cases noticed, are not readily capable 
of explanation. That the magpie is gratified by 
these articles is evident : it - visits its trea- 
sures and surveys them with the satisfaction of 
a miser contemplating his gold; it seems to 
exult in the success of its nefarious practices, 
in the triumph of its cunning: it applauds its 
own ingenuity. Alas! that man, with reason 
and conscience, should often act no better. 





INCIDENTS OF IRISH RAILWAY 
SCENERY. 
THE MIDNIGHT MISTAKE. 

VERY soon after passing from the localities of 
which we have spoken in former numbers of this 
journal, the tourist on the Great Southern and 
Western Railway in Ireland arrives at the Kil- 
larney junction at Mallow. Here, crossing a noble 
viaduct which spans the river Blackwater, and 
gaining glimpses upon either side of rich wood- 
Jand and mountain scenery almost unrivalled of 
its kind, he turns off (if a traveller to Killarney) 
upon a single line of rails which leads from the 
| junction to the lakes—a distance of nearly forty 
miles. After proceeding about four miles upon 
this line, he may observe to the south—or left 
hand, if he be sitting with his face towards the 
engine—and not more than half a mile from the 
railway, a small village, situated in the gorge of 
a wooded glen, which bears the—to English ears 
not very euphonious—name of Glounthaun. Here, 
in the year 1822, a singular and tragic event oc- 
curred, which, perhaps, as much as, if not more 
than, that recorded in a former number, may 
serve to illustrate the condition of the south of 
Ireland at that unhappy period. 

The entire district of which we speak was then 
the scene of perpetual outrages, committed by 
large gangs of insurgents. The horizon in every 
direction was nightly rendered lurid with the 
light of incendiary fires, in which dwelling-houses, 
ricks of hay, and stacks of corn, were ruthlessly 
consumed. The residences of the gentry were 
broken into, and robbed of fire-arms, and some- 
times, but not usually, of money; and when re- 
sistance was offered, or when any exertions had 
been previously made by their inmates to oppose 
the fearful spread of disaffection and insurgency, 
or to bring to justice any of their deluded vota- 
ries, murder was too often the result. Vigorous 
efforts were made by the authorities, both civil 
| and military, for the protection of the peaceable 
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and terrified inhabitants of the district, and the 


capture or dispersion of the outlaws. Private in- | 


formation as to their proceedings was eagerly 
sought after and largely rewarded, and occasion- 


ally, though not without much difficulty, obtained. | 


Large parties of military, under the control of the 


civil magistrate, were sent out at night to patrol | 
the country in every direction, in the hope of fall- | 
ing in with the insurgents, and either capturing | 


This 


or inflicting signal punishment upon them. 


mode of proceeding, however, was found to be | 
Notice of the | 
departure of the military from their barracks, and | 
of the direction which they took, almost invariably | 
preceded them, conveyed by signal fires, or by the | 
sounding of horns; and the Whiteboys, as they | 


almost, if not altogether, useless. 


| were termed, took good care to keep aloof. 

At this time several clergymen held the com- 
| mission of the peace—an office not then deemed, 
as it is now, except in peculiar cases, incompatible 


or inconsistent with their sacred calling. One of | 


such, the rector of a neighbouring parish, and at 
that time residing in the town of Mallow, re- 
ceived a letter from the commanding officer who 
was stationed in the city of Cork, to apprise him 
that credible information had been given of an in- 
tended general rendezvous of insurgents upon a 
particular night at the village of Glounthaun, 
and directing him to repair thither with a suffi- 
cient military force, and endeavour, if possible, to 
fall in with them. The order was promptly obeyed. 
The magistrate, with an officer and party of in- 
fantry, betook themselves, in the dark of a moon- 
less winter’s night, to the indicated scene of 
action. Close to the village is a cross where four 
roads meet, and where a large double bank at one 
side afforded a most favourable place of ambush 
for the expectant soldiers. Here, accordingly, the 
officer — his men, having previously posted a 
sentinel at a short distance, upon each of the four 
roads, with instructions to bring in immediate 
tidings of any indication of the enemy’s approach. 
The soldiers, who had been harassed by several 
recent unsuccessful patrols, and who were now 
full flushed with eager expectation, were heard to 
mutter amongst themselves a deadly purpose of 
revenge upon their hitherto invisible disturbers. 
They had not waited long before one of the sen- 
tinels came in with the intelligence of the ap- 
proach of a large body of horse. The magistrate 
and officer went out upon the road to listen: the 
night was calm but dark, the sky being overcast 
by a heavy shower of rain, and they could hear 
with momently increasing distinctness the sound 
of a considerable number of horsemen advancing 
at a rapid trot. The magistrate remarked that 
they were probably dragoons, as he thought he 
could detect the clashing of the sabre against the 
stirrup; to which the officer replied that, be they 
who they might, they should find his men pre- 
pared. They accordingly returned at once to the 
place of concealment, and the officer directed the 
recumbent soldiers to spring up immediately upon 
the signal of a whistle from him, at the same 
time cautioning them not to fire without receiving 
an express command, 
Not many minutes elapsed before three men on 
horseback appeared through the gloom, muffled in 
large coats; one holding a blunderbuss, another a 


pistol, and forming, as was now fully believed, the 
| advanced guard of the body of insurgents. The 
officer gave the appointed signal; the soldiers 
| started from their ambush—a shot was fired, and 
was immediately followed by a volley from the 
entire party. lwo of the three men fell from 
their horses. The magistrate, unused to such 
scenes, and actuated by the common impulse 
which urges to the assistance of a fellow-creature 
in distress, jumped out upon the road, and was 
immediately fired at by other three, who formed 
in reality the advanced guard of a large party of 
dragoons, in front of whom the unfortunate suf- 
ferers had most imprudently ridden. These alone, 
most providentially, were at the moment able to 
act upon the aggressive, as the remainder of the 
party were cloaked, in consequence of the rain. 
The magistrate, accordingly, escaped unhurt, as 
did also, still more wonderfully, one of the three 
whose first appearance had occasioned the fatal mis- 
take. The infantry were now fortunately enabled, 
notwithstanding the darkness of the night, to dis- 
tinguish something in the appearance of the other 
party which satisfied them that they were not the 
foes whom they had expected; and the sound of 
their bugle in the call to cease firing also unde- 
ceived the dragoons, who fully believed that they 
had fallen in with and been attacked by the in- 
surgents. Had this mutual discovery been but a 
moment later, they would in all probability have 
been engaged in deadly strife. Explanation now 
took place. The dragoons had been. sent from 
Cork upon an errand similar to that which had 
brought the infantry from Mallow; a pass-word 
for the night had been given to each party, for 
the purpose of obviating any such mischance as 
| that which had occurred ; but the circumstances 
had been such as to preclude the possibility of 
| making use of it. There remained but to look 
| after the fallen. And it was with anguish, such 
| as may be hetter conceived than described, that 
| the magistrate in command of the infantry recog- 
nised in one of these a brother clergyman, also a 
| magistrate, with whom he was most intimate, and 
| who had dined at his house but a few days before. 
| He was in the prime of life, and had come to the 
fatal spot in command of the party of dragoons. 
He had been shot through the lungs, and his 
death must have been instantaneous. The other 
victim of this sad mistake was a constable, who 
had also accompanied the patrol from Cork; he, 
too, was mortally wounded, and died upon the 
following day. 

Nothing could exceed the grief and consternation 
which were diffused throughout the neighbourhood 
as ot gong of the lamentable occurrence was 
circulated on the following morning with the 
wonted speed of evil tidings. A strict investiga- 
tion into all particulars connected with it was 
immediately held. It terminated, however, in the 
entire exculpation of all the parties concerned, 
with the exception of the soldier who fired the 
first shot, and his name or identity it was found 
impossible to discover. 

The chief actors and witnesses of this tragic 
scene have passed away. Its memory, however, 
still invests the spot with mournful interest in the 
eyes of the inhabitants of the vicinity, as it will 
probably m those of the tourist as he looks upon it. 
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Fetrnz Crocxs.—One day, when we went to pay a 
visit to some families of Chinese Christian peasants, we 
met, near a farm, a young lad, who was taking a buffalo 
to graze along our path. We asked him, carelessly, as 
we passed, whether it was yet noon. The child raised 
his head to look at the sun, but it was hidden behind 
thick clouds, and he could read no answer there. “ The 
sky is so cloudy,” said he, “ but wait a moment;” and 
with these words he ran towards the farm, and came 
back in a few minutes afterwards with a cat in his arms. 
“ Look here,” said he, “it is not noon yet ;” and he showed 
us the cat’s eyes, by pushing up the lids with his hands. 
We looked at the child with surprise, but he was evidently 
in earnest; and the cat, though astonished, and not much 
pleased at the experiment made on her eyes, behaved 
with most exemplary complaisance. ‘“ Very well,” said 
we, “thank you;” and he then let go the cat, who made 
her escape pretty quickly, and we continued our route. 
To say the truth, we had not at all understood the pro- 
ceeding; but we did not wish to question the little 
pagan, lest he should find out we were Europeans by our 
ignorance. As soon as ever we reached the farm, however, 
we made haste to ask our Christians whether they could 
tell the clock by looking into a cat’s eyes. They 
seemed surprised at the question; but as there was no 
danger in confessing to them our ignorance of the pro- 
perties of the cat’s eyes, we related what had just taken 
place. That was all that was necessary ; our complaisant 
neophytes immediately gave chase to all the cats in the 
neighbourhood. They brought us three or four, and ex- 
plained in what manner they might be made use of for 
watches. They pointed out that the pupil of their eyes 
went on constantly growing narrower until twelve o’clock, 
when they became like a fine line, as thin as a hair, 
drawn perpendicularly across the eye, and that after 
twelve the dilation recommenced. When we had at- 
tentively examined the eyes of all the cats at our dis- 

, we concluded that it was past noon, as all the 
eyes perfectly agreed upon the point.—Huc’s Chinese 
Empire. 


Hists ror Forest ork Desrrt TRaveEtiine.—The 
moss that grows strongest on the north side of firs and 
other trees, in the latitude of Europe, gives, as is well 
known, a clue by which a course may be directed through 
a forest. For, looking on the surrounding masses of trees, 
much more moss will be observed in some one direction 
than in any other; and that moss, lying as it does on the 
north side of the several trees, is of course due south with 
reference to the observer. And as he walks on, and fresh 
trees come constantly in sight, he is able to correct any 
slight error of direction into which the peculiarities of 
particular trees may at first have led him. The Siberians 
travel guided by the ripples in the snow, which run in a 
pretty fixed direction, owing to the prevalence of a parti- 
cular wind. »The ripples in a desert of sand are equally 
good as guides; or the wind itself, if it happens to be 
blowing, especially to a person pushing through a tangled 
belt of forest. It requires very great practice to steer well 
by stars. In tropical countries the zodiacal stars, as Orion 
and Antares, give excellent east and west points. The 
Great Bear is useful when the North Pole cannot be seen, 
for you may calculate by the eye whereabouts it would be 
in the heavens when its “ pointers” were vertical or due 
north; and the Southern Cross is available in precisely the 
same way.—Galton’s Art of Travel. 


Youre Geyrrats.—Alexander the Great died at the 
early age of 32. Hannibal gained the battle of Canna 
at about the same age. Scipio fought at Zama when not 
much over 30. Julius Cesar had conquered Gaul when 
he was 45. Germanicus was poisoned in his 34th year. 
At the battle of Plassey, Clive’s age was not so advanced 
as that. Napoleon gained his mighty victory at Auster- 
litz, when he had scarcely completed his seventh lus- 
trum; and at the time our own Wellington finished 
his campaigns in the plains of Waterloo he was only 46 
years of age. 





Conversation.—“I have been dining out,” 
Wilberforce, in his diary, “ and was — at an >> 
at the chief baron’s. Alas! how little like a company of 
Christians !—a sort of hollow cheerfulness on every coun. 
tenance. I grew out of spirits. I had not been at pains 
before I went to fit myself for company, by a store of con. 
versation, topics, launchers, etc.” “These,” his biographer 
adds, “ were certain topics carefully arranged before he 
entered into company, which might insensibly lead the 
conversation to useful subjects. His first great object was 
to make if a direct instrument of good; and in this he was 
much assisted by his natural powers, which enabled him 
to introduce serious subjects with a cheerful gravity, and 
to pass from them by a natural transition, before attention 
flagged. He was also watchful to draw forth from all he 
met, their own especial information, and for some time 
kept a book in which was recorded what he had thus ac. 
quired. This watchful desire to make society useful saved 
him from the danger to which his peculiar powers exposed 
him ; and he never engrossed the conversation.” It would 
be well were there many imitators of this eminent man in 
these respects. 


A Quotation From Sir Mattnew Hatx.—Use all 
diligence to gain such a treasure as lies above the reach of 
the storms of this world; a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken ; namely, our peace with God in Christ, the pardon 
of our sins, and a well-grounded hope and assurance of 
eternal life. These are the things that lie out of gun-shot, 
and will render the greatest troubles that can befall this 
lower world, or us in it, not only tolerable, but small and 
inconsiderable ; when, in the midst of all the concussions 
of the world, in the midst of losses of goods or estate, in 
the midst of storms, and confusions, and disasters, and 
calamities, a man can have such deep and settled consider. 
ations as these:—Though I can see nothing but confusions, 
and little hopes of their amendment, yet: I have that 
which is out of the reach of all these; that which is infi- 
nitely more valuable to me than the best which the world 
can give; that which I can please and comfort myself in, 
notwithstanding all these worldly distractions and fears; 
namely, the assurance of my peace with the great God of 
heaven and earth. The worst that I can suffer by these 
discomposures, and the most I can fear from them, is but 
death ; and that will not only put a period to the things I 
suffer or can fear in this life, but will let me into the actual 
possession of my hopes, even such a state of glory and hap- 
piness as never can be ended or shaken. Such a hope, and 
such an assurance of this, will keep the soul above water, 
and in a state of peace and tranquillity, in all the tempests 
and shipwrecks that can befall either this inferior world or 
any person in it, 


Mrnacrxs.—It would be well for infidels to ponder the 
facts which geology confirms, as to the origination of ani- 
mals. There is now ample proof that distinct races, which 
have occupied this earth and have passed away, have had a 
beginning : and however objectors may differ in. the 
nature and mode of their assaults upon revelation, they all 
agree in affirming that the Deity works only by those laws 
which we designate “ the order of nature ;” aud that there 
are not, and never have been, other means used to carry on 
his operations in the world ; that any assertion otherwise is 
unworthy of belief; and that miracles, or means contrary 
to that commonly observed order of nature, are fictitious, 
incredible, impossible. But this objection, by the discoveries 
of science, is shown to be utterly groundless, For the first 
pair or pairs of these animals must have been produced in 
some manner sufficiently at variance with the usual mode 
as to be deemed miraculous, and as surely proves that the 
Deity only works out his will ordinarily in the way we 
are most familiar with, but not exclusively, and that 
he is not controlled in his procedures by these laws or 
rules of his own appointment, and which may have 
their appropriate and limited agency: for he is not 
their servant, but their master, who can use their means 
or any other, as his purposes may require or his will 
appoint, 
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